INTEODUCTION

amendment providing for the gradual emancipation of
slaves in the proposed state, and prohibiting the intro-
duction of additional slaves. This amendment was
adopted by the House by a sectional vote, nearly all the
Northern members voting for it and the Southern ones
against it, but it was rejected by the Senate.

In the following year the Missouri question came up
afresh, and Senator Thomas, of Illinois, proposed, as a
compromise, that Missouri should be admitted to the
Union with slavery, but that in all the remaining terri-
tory north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes north latitude,
slavery should be forever prohibited. This amendment
was adopted in the Senate by 24 to 20, and in the House
by 90 to 87. Of the affirmative votes in the House only
fourteen were from the North, and nearly all of these
fourteen members became so unpopular at home that
they lost their seats in the next election. The Missouri
Compromise was generally considered a victory for the
South, but one great Southerner considered it the death-
kneH of the Union. Thomas Jefferson was still living, at
the age of seventy-seven. He saw what this sectional rift
portended, and he wrote to John Holmes, one of his cor-
respondents, under date of April 22,1820:

This momentous question, like a fire-bell in the night,
awakened me and filled me with terror. I considered it at once
as the knell of the Union- It is hushed, indeed, for the moment.
But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographical
line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral and political,
once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, will
never be obliterated, and every new irritation will mark it
deeper and deeper.

Nearly all of the emancipationists, during the decade
following the adoption of the Compromise, were ii* the
slaveholding states, since the evil had its seat there. Thetself over the new country. Thus we see the fate
